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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


- By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nalions, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty to meet 


c; 


il. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 





this obligation in all respects: 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 

THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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The Educational Value of Toys 


by Wilhelmina J. BLADERGROEN 


Professor of Child Psychology at the University of Gronigen 


Before I can give you a clear idea of the educational 
value of toys, it will first be necessary for us to consider both 
the value of the toy and its origin. 

The toy is the instrument which the child uses in play, 
and a close relationship exists between the child’s activity 
and the objects which he encounters in his immediate sur- 
roundings. 

We are going to try and study more searchingly the 
child’s relations with his universe, in which objects have 
special significance. 

I shall refrain from giving you a resumé of all the 
scientific theories which have been built up around play, 
including those of Karl Groos, Bihler, Spencer, Stanley Hall 
and Buytendijk, among others, confining myself essentially 
to the child himself, looked at as a living, growing organism, 
consequently still imperfect, placed in the midst of an 
unknown world where he must discover everything, including 
himself. This is nothing other than a process of adjustment. 

The child’s activity always provides us with a very 
interesting spectacle, although it is similar for almost all 
normal children of a given age. 

As soon as we begin to study the “ how” and “ why ” 
of child activity, a host of questions springs to mind, a few 
of which we shall look at here. 

The first thing we must realize is that even though the 
child lives in the same surroundings as us, his view of them 
is different. 

The terminology which we use to describe his activity 
reveals our error: we call his mode of action “play ” and 
we often consider his play as “ meaningless ” or “ meaning- 
ful”, according to how far his activity is in line with or 
varies from our conception. 

The term “ play ” contains to a certain extent a judg- 
ment of values: on the one hand, we consider playing as 
useless, futile, frivolous, unreal and superfluous ; on the other 
hand, we see it as an expression of freedom and the creative 
spirit. 
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The question which we must ask ourselves is the follow- 
ing : has play the same meaning for the child as it has for us ? 

What we describe as the child’s world of play is for 
him his conception of life, with its multiple aspects which 
we as adults are unable to understand. 

It is extremely difficult, perhaps even impossible, for 
us to transplant ourselves into the world of the child. 

The structure of the adult is so different from that of 
the child that it seems almost impossible for us to identify 
ourselves, even by intuition, with a structure which is at 
the same time more simple and more confused and which 
we have outgrown long ago. 

As adults, we have left our child structure irrevocably 
behind us, which means that any reconstruction of the state 
of the child which we may make will always be incomplete 
and hypothetical. 

We are convinced that the growth, development and 
maturation of the child do not follow a direct course nor 
proceed in a quantitative way, but according to a dynamic 
structuration, passing from one stage to another, each more 
complicated and differentiated than the last, in such a way 
that a complete regression to a less differentiated stage is 
almost completely impossible. 

Let us take an extreme example: it is impossible for 
an adult to relive his sensations as an infant. 

What we can do is to reconstruct the world of the child, 
with the help of our vague, and perhaps unreliable, memories. 
In our study of child behaviour we must be guided by 
the deductive analysis of phenomena, putting forward 
hypotheses. 

Child psychology, under the influence of psycho-analy- 
tical and phenomenological concepts, has brought us to see the 
child as a human organism: developing in relation to his 
surroundings, which consist of “living objects ” (the living 
beings which he encounters) and “objects which can be 
handled ” 

This relation brings with it a reciprocal action of attrac- 
tion and repulsion and even of provocation. 

Today the moment has come to try and understand the 
behaviour of the child from his own angle and the directive 
values which this involves. 

It is important for all educators to know what conditions 
the surroundings must fulfil to render the interaction with 
the organism in process of structuration as good as possible. 
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We must then ask ourselves if the world of the child 
is for him the world of play ? 

We are living in the age of “science fiction ”, and I 
should like to give you an illustration which should throw 
some light on our problem. 

Let us imagine that we adults, inhabitants of this 
earth, with our structural level of adult earth-dwellers, after 
hurtling through space, lose consciousness and wake up on 
another planet, totally unknown to us. 

At first we shall not be able to find our bearings, our 
biological structure being insufficiently adapted to the con- 
ditions of life of the planet. Our organism will be able to 
adapt itself to a certain extent and we shall then, in order 
to keep ourselves alive, have to do the same as do the children 
of our earth. 

Is this new planetary world a world of play for us ? 

With the help of all the means in our power, we set 
off to explore it. In so far as they are adequate, our sensory 
organs give us the necessary directives and we follow the 
difficult, unknown paths, frightened and uncertain, terrified 
and calling for help and seeking shelter when danger threatens, 
but courageous and enterprising when things go well. 

This is not playing, but it is adaptation. In this way 
we seek to adapt this new world to our needs. 

The stuff of which the planet is made then is of great 
importance, for it is vital to our survival. We examine it 
from the points of view of its hardness, its resistance, its 
manageability and its edibility. 

Bit by bit we discover its characteristics, its advantages, 
its unexpected aspects and effects, and in this way a dynamic 
integration process sets in, as well as a process of classifica- 
tion of sensations received with a view to reducing their 
effects or exploring them to other ends. 

Why do we act in this way ? Firstly, to safeguard our 
life, and then because we feel driven on by the desire to 
develop ourselves and our possibilities to the maximum, and 
by a vital, unconscious and determining force. 

This make-believe provides us with sufficient explana- 
tion as to how we should conceive the world of play of the 
child : it is his way of familiarizing himself with the world in 
which he finds himself. The extent of this process of fami- 
liarization is governed by the child’s level of development. 

The mode of action becomes more elaborate as the 
psycho-physical forces develop progressively. What we call 
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“ playing ” implies exploration, the acquisition of knowledge 
and adaptation. 

What interests us most particularly is the way in which 
the child assesses his world and the value which he attributes 
to its phenomena. If we succeed in appreciating these 
values, we shall then be better able to understand the child 
and his behaviour; we shall be able to anticipate his needs 
and provide him with appropriate toys. 

Every child has the same need to play, but every child 
is not born into an identical world of play. 

A child who is born in a miserable hut and among 
primitive people will be carried on his mother’s hip. When 
big and strong enough he will be placed on the ground, so 
that he feels the contact with the naked earth. 

Another child will first experience life on the fourth 
floor of a block of flats; he will live in his cradle and his 
play-pen, and he will be in contact with the parquet and 
the carpet. 

In the first case, the world of play is formed by the 
most important and most natural materials : sand and water. 
And we must remember that these elements form part of 
our original situation of earthly creatures. By experimenting 
with sand and water we discovered our creative potentialities 
which we then further developed. 

The child in the fourth-floor flat lives far removed from 
these important elements. The parquet floor and carpet are 
not friable and the first manipulations of this child will be 
essentially with ready-made objects. Under the name toy, 
we present this child with something prepared in advance. 
Objects made by men already have a meaning: the lamb, 
the duckling, the baby rabbit or the teddy-bear. These are 
objects formed in the image of the adult world, which are 
intended to incite children to get to know them. Nevertheless, 
these artificial things do not yet represent a living reality 
for the child. This means that in the form of toys, however 
simple, we are already introducing the infant to our cultural 
world. 

The child of the fourth-floor flat is deprived of something 
essential—contact with raw material. If this contact is to 
be established, it must be sought in the woods or on the 
beach. 

In point of fact, both these children lack something : 
the pr'mitive child lacks a stimulating cultural setting, for 
he has no opportunities for imitation; the civilized child 
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lacks contact with the earth in its function as stimulator of 
his own creative potentialities. 

All this explains what parents already know well: at 
first the child does not make adequate use of ready-made 
objects, i.e. according to their functions. The shiny plastic 
toy representing an animal has not yet the meaning, nor the 
value, of a baby rabbit, but that of an object, to be polished, 
fingered, pinched and poked, licked, bitten, thrown about. 
The need for more primitive material therefore makes itself 
felt. That is the reason why a ball of old rags may well 
be preferred to the finest doll. 

We consider the world of play as a means of familiariza- 
tion and a means of adaptation By handling objects the 
child acquires : 


a) familiarity with animate and inanimate objects, and 
b) familiarity with himself in relation to these objects. 


Familiarization with objects is first achieved through 
the senses of orientation and manipulation, whereby all the 
sensory organs come into play and enter little by little into 
common relationship. 

The child’s manipulation, in which mouth, hands and 
eyes are involved, has, therefore, the value of exploration, 
of initiation into a primitive view of the world, still very 
uncertain and labile at its beginnings. 

Repeated exploration is necessary for the acquisition of 
certitude, stability and familiarity. 

To gain familiarity in this way by playing, two things 
are necessary : the dynamic activity of the child and objects 
which stimulate this activity. 

Toys are therefore objects which invite manipulation. 
For as long as the desire to manipulate remains uppermost, 
the tendency to destroy remains strong, because the child 
first experiments with the objects of the outside world testing 
their quality, resistance and variability. 

We shall insist upon the fact that the discovery of 
variability, or better, the changing aspect of objects, is of 
fundamental importance and constitutes the basis of all 
creative action. 

The transformation of materials contains two stages: 
the destructive and the constructive. 

The seed of constructive activity is hidden in experi- 
mentation with and transformation of things, but ... self- 
awareness awakens at the same time. By handling and 
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destroying, the child recognizes himself as the cause of these 
changes. He discovers himself as the being who brings about 
changes. What we adults consider as senseless destruction, 
the child sees as proof of his capacity for action. By repeat- 
ing his discoveries, the child feels a growing awareness of 
himself as homo faber. 

We must try to evaluate the positive qualities of this 
juvenile phase of auto-emancipation. 

Usually the child’s environment reacts by prohibition 
and punishment. This is not quite fair. During this phase 
the child should be guided in a positive way, and it ‘would 
certainly be worth while looking for the toys which can 
exert a favourable influence on this important stage of 
development. 

These toys should be capable of transformation in various 
ways. There are some materials nowadays which can meet 
the needs of those children who are more interested in 
destroying than in building.- Little by little destruction turns 
into construction and we can observe the birth of the utilita- 
rian element. The object is no longer interesting in itself, 
but must serve some purpose. 

The object has a utilitarian value for the child. In 
what has gone before we have insisted on the fact that the 
objects with which we live and with which the child must 
learn to live have a different value for him than for us. For 
us their value is governed by their use. They are adapted 
to meet our needs. At the same time they have an aesthetic 
and emotional value. Their meaning is unchanging for us 
and they are situated for us in a familiar space, a three- 
dimensional space with geometrical significance. 

The child must learn progressively to respect these 
values, for at the moment they still mean nothing to him. 

For instance, the table, which for us is an object made 
to meet our needs and which represents a raised board for 
our convenience, represents for our young children a thing 
under which to slither, a shelter, an object enabling one to 
hoist oneself up or balance. 

The hanging edges of the tablecloth represent for the 
child something mobile, something which one pulls, which 
action is sometimes followed by a tumult and a scolding which 
the child does not understand. 

Before the child can grasp our concept of a table, he has 
first to go through the experience of much fracas, scolding 
and punishment, 
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The child’s “ naughtiness ” has its roots chiefly in the 

difference of appreciation of the value of objects and in our 
incapacity to grasp the child’s interpretation. The poly- 
valency of values shows itself particularly in imaginative 
games. 
The carpet can represent an airport, or a boat; the 
surrounding floorboards may be water or the walls of a fort, 
but the child will progressively attribute to them their real 
meaning. 

The aim of all that I have said has been to show that 
the development of the child must point out to us the way 
which leads to the toy. 

In his efforts to familiarize himself, the child needs 
those toys which invite him to try everything out. They 
should not have a definite form, but should be able to be 
moulded and modified. 

We introduce the child too soon to our world of adult 
objects with their geometric shapes. 

The first material given to the child should perhaps be 
pliable, or something which can be taken to pieces. It must 
be attractive both in colour and in manageability. 

As the child develops, his urge to destroy increases, and, 
in my opinion, the good toy for this phase is still not known. 

When destruction turns into construction, the phase of 
adjustment to the cultural level begins, and the most inte- 
resting toys are those conducive to imitation. This enables 
the child to adjust to the outside world and saves him from 
having to re-make for himself all the experiments of humanity. 
We can still distinguish in his imitation between auto- and 
hetero-imitation. In his exploration, the child imitates 
firstly himself. Then he imitates as he explores, and this 
enables him to identify himself with the outside world and 
to integrate it into his personality. 

In our perfected cultural world, the imitative element is 
predominant. 

The toys which we present to the child tend too much 
to represent the perfected realities of our surroundings. It 
is of the greatest importance to persuade parents and 
educators of the educative value of good toys and to bring 
our attention to: bear on how to arrange a favourable environ- 
ment for children. This is, in fact, our responsibility. 

In our modern society, there are too many children 
living in flats and who are thus deprived of contact with 
basic materials. 
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In so far as they come in contact with the earth, this 
has become hard and particularly dangerous. It has in fact 
been transformed into asphalt or paving stones, over which 
dense traffic passes. 

We are witnessing the disturbing spectacle of a genera- 
tion growing up thwarted in its efforts at exploration, a 
generation whose development is retarded by the paralysis 
of its creative activity, destined to end in the stagnation 
of passive recreation. 

Parents, educators and toy manufacturers must get into 
their minds the importance of an adequate environment for 
the child, at home and outside, to enable him to observe 
and adjust. 

We are only at the beginning of this study and it is 
difficult for us to suggest “good toys ”. 

What we can do now, however, is to experiment with 
existing toys, with a view to finding those which are adapted 
to the child’s various stages of development. 

The exact classification is still at the experimental stage 
and the toy industry will have to cooperate with experi- 
mental child psychology so as to find a good solution, which 
means that a very exacting scientific examination will have 
to be carried out. 

In conclusion, we should like to end by a few recom- 
mendations : 


— that the toy should be in sympathy with the 
development of the child ; 


— that it should be in harmony with the world of 
play that the child demands ; 


— that there should be a good balance between the 
natural toy and the manufactured toy, leading to 
the development of the child’s creative, imitative 
and constructive forces. 


























Young Traffic Offenders 


by Otto WiLFERT, Vienna 


Infringements of the Highway Code by young people 
cannot be considered as a form of juvenile delinquency, for 
such offences in fact are not at all delinquent. Rather are 
they the fruit of the normal reactions of young people at 
the age of puberty, reinforced by certain factors in the 
prevailing social situation. It is therefore not possible to 
tackle the problem of young traffic offenders without first 
saying a few words about the period of puberty in general 
and the atmosphere in which young people are living today. 

Let me first, however, give you a few statistics on the 
traffic situation both at home and abroad. 

The statistics for Vienna and for Austria in general do 
not distinguish between violations of paragraph 335 of the 
Code (serious injuries caused by negligence) and of para- 
graph 431 (endangering of human life) resulting from an 
infringement of the Highway Code and those due to other 
circumstances ; we can nevertheless use them for our study, 
for they are almost all traffic offences. 

Young people aged from 14 to 18 accused of having 
violated articles 335 and 431 of the Code and who have 
appeared before the Juvenile Courts : 
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These figures show a marked increase in offences falling 
into. this category, including infringements of the Highway 
Code. 

The figures concerning the number of vehicles in Vienna 
show that young people are becoming ever more motorised. 
In 1956, for instance, there were 19,000 motorised cycles 
(mopeds), of which the majority were used by adolescents. 
It is therefore not surprising that during this same year 
1,000 young motorised — were involved in more or less 
serious accidents. 
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This steady rise in the number of traffic infringements 
and accidents can be explained by the undeniable fact that 
these increase in proportion to the intensity of the traffic, and 
that the more young people become road users, the more 
they will be victims of accidents or commit traffic offences. 

But we can ask ourselves if other factors, which parti- 
cularly affect young people, do not also play a role. 

For instance, a study by TittmMan (England) on bus 
drivers and their proneness to accidents revealed that drivers 
aged between 20 and 25 had twice as many accidents as 
those aged between 30 and 35, and that it was between the 
ages of 40 and 45 that they had the least. He concluded 
that the most dangerous age was between 20 and 30. 

A study made in Germany shows that the child is parti- 
cularly prone to accidents at certain significant phases in 
his development. These are, for instance, at the age of 
4-5 (growing autonomy of the young child), at that of 12-13 
(age at which children often acquire their first bicycles) and 
at the age of 18 (when young people start using motorised 
cycles). These phases coincide therefore with the introduc- 
tion to new means of getting about to which the child or 
adolescent has hitherto not been accustomed. 

An article in the review Zentralblatt fiir Verkehrsmedizin 
und Verkehrspsychologie points to the following psycho- 
logical elements as characteristic of the young road-user : 


1) Lack of foresight. Young people act without think- 
ing of the possible consequences ; they follow their impulse 
of the moment, whereas caution and foresight are essential 
on the roads. 


2) Tendency to go too fast, taste for danger and over- 
estimation of one’s own capacities, due to the fact that young 
people get worked up very easily, are easy to influence and 
get carried away by having so many horse power under 
their control. They can, for instance, be strongly influenced 
by films and publicity (racing drivers). 

3) Tendency to brag, which often leads young people 
to indulge in excessive speed or feats of daring. 


From the social point of view, the maturation period 
can be characterised as a period of detachment from the 
former objects of identification. A young child’s first social 
contacts are those which he has with his parents. At the 
beginning of his life, the child looks upon his home as his 
whole environment, even his -whole world. He sees his 
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father not only as his father, but as the symbol of Man, 
authority, law and order; whereas his mother symbolizes 
Woman, tenderness, emotional life, or simply “motherliness”. 
The child then gradually gets to know other spheres of life 
and to distinguish between them. During the periods of 
puberty and adolescence, he begins to form his own opinions 
and to use his own judgment, as his own personality takes 
shape. It is therefore necessary for him to begin to free 
himself from the social, psychic and intellectual influence 
which his environment had hitherto influenced on him. He 
feels the need to establish his own values and set himself 
aims in life, to achieve somehow an autonomous position in 
society and become the equal of his “elders and betters ”. 

He accordingly runs down all that seems to him old- 
fashioned and accepts adult authority grudgingly, or even 
rejects it completely. But his lack of maturity—and his 
consequent inability to stand on equal terms with adults— 
gives him a feeling of insecurity for which he seeks to com- 
pensate by trying to raise his own prestige and make an 
impression. He wants to get somewhere in life—and to 
get there fast. But as in the working world he does not 
progress as fast he would like, he tries to make an impres- 
sion in other ways. The danger lies, therefore, in the fact 
that in his desire to assert himself socially the young person 
tends to set himself negative aims, because these are more 
easily attained. 

But puberty also generally unleashes forces which 
render young people capable of great effort and activity and 
sensitive to ideals, although at this age they still lack per- 
severence and discrimination. They tend, therefore, to veer 
from one extreme to another, and they are highly suggestible. 

This phase of puberty, with its potentialities for action 
and tendency to crises, is a normal phase of development 
and has consequently always existed. But do new factors 
aggravate it nowadays ? 

The adolescent’s urge to make an impression and assert 
himself can be attenuated by genuine and _ satisfactory 
emotional experiences. These may be less spectacular than 
triumphs or satisfactions which, though brilliant, are super- 
ficial and short-lived, but their effect is more lasting and 
enriches the personality more. People whose lives are rich 
in emotional experiences are far less inclined to have recourse 
to cheap exhibitionism than those whose emotional lives are 
poor and stunted. 
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The capacity to feel deeply, like all human capacities, 


must be awakened and cultivated. The foundation of this 


capacity is laid in the child’s early years in his relationship 
with his mother. It then develops as the child becomes 
aware of his environment and comes to terms with it. 

Emotional relationships can grow in the following three 
spheres : work; family; free time spent outside the family 
circle. 

The majority of jobs nowadays scarcely provide the 
individual with opportunities of absorbing his whole self in 
his work and becoming attached to it. As work becomes 
more and more technical and specialized, the role of the 
individual is increasingly limited to the execution of a 
detailed and specific job. The joy of creating an entire 
object, or something exclusively for oneself, has disap- 
peared. Only two generations ago a carpenter, for example, 
could find a satisfactory outlet for his creative urge by making 
a piece of furniture ; he could express his personality and his 
individuality in his work, whereas his counterpart today, an 
employee in a big undertaking, never.has the opportunity 
of making an entire piece of furniture, and even less of leaving 
on it the hallmark of his own personality. In most jobs 
work is becoming more and more a process requiring no 
more than a certain technical skill. Only a steadily dimi- 
nishing number of specialists have the opportunity of creat- 
ing something. The consequences of this are that people 
are nowadays less attached to their work and their motives 
in working are becoming more and more exclusively lucrative, 
which leads to frequent changes of jobs, often to quite dif- 
ferent fields of activity. 

Unfortunately an increasing number of homes are 
little more than the place where one sleeps and, at the best, 
eats. In its function as an emotionally-linked community, 
the family is losing its value and its effect. This phenomenon, 
which makes itself felt particularly in the highly industrialised 
countries, has many causes, which we cannot go into here, 
but which can by no means be reduced exclusively to the 
fact that both parents work outside the home. 

If the individual’s experiences in his job and his family 
do not meet his emotional needs, he will look for compensa- 
tion in his leisure time. But in the profusion of distractions 
with which the entertainment industry provides us, the 
individual can find no opportunity of shining. The out- 
standing performances of the few have a more discouraging 
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than stimulating effect on the many. This can also be 
observed in the field of sport, where the technically perfect 
exploits of the professional champions, who receive so much 
publicity, draw crowds of spectators but do not serve to 
increase the numbers of amateurs going in for the sport 
concerned ; on the contrary, they tend rather to discourage 
and diminish these numbers. An even more marked decrease 
is to be observed in the numbers of musicians and actors 
performing purely for their own pleasure. It is so much 
simpler to save oneself time and trouble by letting oneself 
be served by the modern technical media. There is no need 
to make the effort of organising one’s leisure time. But 
this means that in this sphere as well, the individual has no 
opportunity for self-expression, or at least far less than was 
the case for preceding generations who were not provided 
with such a wide range of entertainments and who had 
themselves, either individually or in groups, to undertake 
something, i.e. some creative or productive activity. 

This passive attitude with regard to the spending of 
one’s free time brings with it a certain lassitude and boredom ; 
deep and genuine experiences are completely lacking. 

It is not surprising that the low level of experience 
yielded by such vital spheres is reflected in the inability of 
young people to feel deeply. It is also true, as we have 
already seen, that the lack of contrast and highlight in young 
people’s emotional lives is the very cause of their urge to 
make an impression. 

In the psychic situation which we have just described, 
the young man, faced with the increasing intensity of the 
traffic, finds an outlet by which be can satisfy in many dif- 
ferent ways his need to show off. As a pedestrian, he will 
be daring and foolhardy, crossing the road without bothering 
about the traffic so that the car driver will be forced to stop. 
But it is, of course, possible to make far more of an impres- 
sion if one is oneself motorised. The simple bicycle is steadily 
losing its popularity among young people in favour of the 
“moped ”, or motorised cycle. 

It is interesting to observe a young man’s attitude 
towards his vehicle. This is often more than a simple “ good 
comrade ” relationship whereby the young man carefully 
tends his machine, for it is often intensified by aggressive 
feelings. In fact, as soon as he feels the urge to make 
an impression, the young man sees himself as the tamer of 
his machine and exacts performances from it for which it 
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is not intended : cross-country gteeplechases, brusque starts, 
sudden accelerations, etc. This ambivalency of relations can, 
of course, also be observed in other spheres, but it is parti- 
cularly marked here. 

The young motorised cyclist gives vent to his desire 
to make an impression by going as fast as possible and also 
by getting his vehicle to make as much noise as it can. For 
instance, he will rev up his engine as hard as he can before 
putting it into gear, tamper with the exhaust and prevent 
the silencer from working. But it is difficult to make much 
impression with a “ moped ” on the open road, for cars and 
motor cycles go far faster. It is therefore better to choose 
a residential area, if possible in a part of the town where the 
streets are narrow and winding. The more powerful vehicles 
are forced to go slowly and our young man can dazzle by- 
standers with his acrobatics—especially as there are always 
enough of these to appreciate his display of winding in and 
out and round about the housing blocks. There is a certain 
category of’ young people—often brought before the law— 
for whom the “ moped ” does not represent first and foremost 
a means of transport enabling one to get from one place to 
another as quickly and conveniently as possible, but an end 
in itself. The noise, the speed and the risk already yield 
so much satisfaction that it is quite unnecessary to use 
the “ moped ” in a rational way to a utilitarian end. The 
moped-rider becomes a useless and dangerous road-user. He 
thinks he is the master of his vehicle, but in fact he is its 
slave. 

Once again, we are faced with a technical invention which, 
though useful in itself, yields bad results because badly 
employed. It must be added that industry, always quick 
to exploit human frailties for its own ends, has brought out 
“racing mopeds”. These are built on the lines of racing 
machines, although originally the “moped” was such a 
slow vehicle that a driving licence was not required. What 
is more, certain models can, thanks to small adjustments, 
attain speeds of 50 to 60 km per hour. It will be readily 
understood that “mopeds ” of this type incite adolescents 
to feats of daring which often end tragically. 

It will also be understood why it is not possible to treat 
the young traffic offender as a special and isolated case, but 
as a symptom of a far wider and more deep-rooted crisis. 
It is hardly likely that good results can be obtained through 
prophylactic or educative measures centred on this one 
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symptom. The problem must be envisaged in its real 
breadth and depth. We must give young people opportun- 
ities of making valid experiments, particularly through the 
active employment of their leisure-time, so that they no 
longer have the feeling that they are not really living. 
Furthermore, the teaching of the rules of the road must not 
be confined merely to talks and demonstrations. In various 
countries, including Austria, the police have already made 
interesting experiments, sometimes by enrolling young 
people for auxiliary point duty, sometimes by giving them 
a clearer idea of the traffic problem as a whole and stimulating 
their sense of responsibility. The formation of “ moped- 
clubs ”, which would arrange well-organized excursions and 
sporting activities, should put a stop to the senseless circling 
round the houses and enable adolescents to get to know 
the countryside, and also to satisfy their absolutely normal 
need for sporting activity. 

If we can help young people to employ their unused 
energies and dormant capacities in a positive way, if we 
can give them the means to face life squarely, we shall thereby 
have largely contributed to the solution of the problem of 
young traffic offenders. 


The Sexual Offender and his Victim! 


(Observations on Recent Legislation on Child Protection 
in Israel) 


by David Rerren, Juvenile Court, Tel-Aviv 


Characteristic Features of Offenders 


Sexual offences cover generally a wide range as regards 
the character of the offence. There are obviously great dif- 
ferences between committed offences such as: indecent 
exposure; using threats or force for immoral purposes ; 
having unlawful sexual intercourse ; committing rape ; etc. 
The character of the particular offence committed is not 





1 A contribution to the Fourth Session of the United Nations 
Regional Consultative Group on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, Geneva, 11-21 August, 1958. 
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necessarily an indication of the personality make-up of the 
offender, nor does the committed offence always become a 
traumatic experience for the victim. This does not mean to 
minimize the effect of uncalled-for experiences of this kind 
in early childhood. It merely points to the fact that general- 
izations do not further the study in this complex field. The 
reaction pattern of a child cannot be foretold. It may 
depend on previous life experience, on the attitude of parents, 
on the type of offence committed, i.e. if force was used or 
not, on the age, etc. We have also to recognize that the 
term “victim ” includes children who were not directly and 
personally affected, but were only witness to a committed 
sexual offence. In fact, such a witness-victim can sometimes 
be more harmed emotionally than the victim himself. This 
again depends on the personality make-up of the child 
concerned. 

It seems therefore appropriate to distinguish between 
sexual offences committed against adults from those com- 
mitted against children, and also to differentiate between 
the various types of such committed offences. We have to 
distinguish between the sexual offender who is aggressive, 
i.e. Who commits the sexual offence on somebody else, and 
the more passive nature of offender, for instance the exhib- 
itionist. The latter can be determined by saying that he is 
a public nuisance, whereas the former is more a menace to 
the public. This differentiation seems particularly important 
in relation to treatment methods applied. For the benefit 
of society and the individual concerned, court decisions must 
become part and parcel of these treatment methods. It can 
also be assumed, for instance, that a group of men may rape 
a woman, but no group of men will rape a child. (Wartime 
experiences do not count here.) 

Motivations for committing a sexual offence are various. 
There are criminals who express their maladjustment to 
society in many ways, and among them there is also sexual 
delinquency. On the other hand, we find people who commit 
a sexual offence by giving way—under certain circumstances 
—to sexual urges without being able to neutralize or to sub- 
limate them, and thus become offenders. Then there are 
people with some kind of derangement ; this category covers 
a wide range of sick people, including senility. From our 
experience in Israel, it seems that the majority of sexual 
offenders do not belong to the extreme groups. Among 
those brought to court and convicted, were 18% who had 
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previous convictions on sex offences and 54% who had 
previous convictions on other offences. However, the figures 
available do not allow conclusions to be drawn at the moment 
from this, because they are not representative for all sex 
offenders. I have a hunch that the habitual delinquent is 
more easily apprehended than the casual sex offender. On 
the other hand, there is the conspicuous feature that 25% 
of the offenders were married men. It would be interesting 
to investigate these cases and to find out what caused this 
breakdown. Another 42% of offenders were single, which 
includes unmarried, widowers, separated, old, etc. In 15% 
the marital status could not be ascertained, and 18% were 
under 16 years of age. 

It can also be agreed upon that the age factor is of 
particular importance. A juvenile up to the age of 16 years 
or so who expresses his maladjustment and aggressive 
behaviour by committing a sexual offence belongs most 
probably to a different category than an adult offender. 
Often such an offence committed by a juvenile can be 
regarded as a passing phase and belonging to the puberty 
period. As long as these offences are not committed against 
small children, and particularly not against small girls, 
society can even afford a certain amount of permissive 
attitude towards them. At least this is the case in many 
Oriental communities. 

The majority of sex offenders in Israel could be found 
in age group 17-30 years with 36% of all offenders of this 
type. For this age group this is a lower percentage than 
they represent among other types of offences. The next 
largest group is the 31-50 years age group, of which there 
are approximately 25%. We have therefore in these two 
age groups, which correspond to the peak period of sexual 
activity, 61% of all sexual offenders represented. It seems 
surprising that in age group 51-60 years there were only 9% 
and over 60 years only 7% of all sex offenders. If these 
figures should turn out to be roughly the same over a number 
of years, it would mean that treatment prognosis, seen 
from the age component alone, can be regarded as a good one. 
This hypothesis i is further enhanced if we consider that 18 % 
of sex offenders were under 16 years of age. In this latter 
group it was held advisable to drop prosecution in most 
cases because of their age. There is as yet no evidence that 
this permissive attitude has led to a repetition of the offence. 
It can be argued, however, that prosecution and appropriate 
4 
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treatment through the channels of the juvenile court would 
be more to the benefit of the juvenile offender. 

Characteristic of sexual offenders is that they take great 
pains to ensure that they are not seen while committing the 
offence. Normally, the majority of them would not refer 
to their actions in this field unless they can boast of having 
raped a grown-up female. Such disclosure is often in line 
with their need to affirm their potency—to themselves and 
to others. However, if a child is the victim of a sexual 
offence, this is usually kept as a secret even from intimate 
accomplices. It is an interesting feature that even hard- 
boiled offenders have an aversion towards a sexual offence 
if committed against a child. An additional difficulty in 
apprehending sexual offenders is that victims of such an 
offence are often afraid and ashamed to complain about it. 
The air of secrecy surrounding sexual offences has its reper- 
cussions in the withholding of information from the police. 
There exists an assumption that many complaints are not 
lodged out of fear that disclosure might cast some doubts 
on the character of the complainant. ‘This is also the reason 
why many parents, and particularly mothers, prefer to let 
matters sink into oblivion when their own children are 
victims of such offences. The habitual sex offender takes 
this aspect into account—to his own advantage. 

The difficulties involved can be gauged further if we 
consider a few figures of known offences, which are relevant 
in this respect. In Israel, during a period of over two years, 
885 complaints were lodged by parents that a sexual offence 
had been committed against their child. In these 885 com- 
plaints, 1,285 children were involved—either as victim or as 
witness. Furthermore, of the 885 complaints, only 296 
offenders were subsequently apprehended and brought to 
court. That is, only in one third of the complaints had the 
prosecuting authorities sufficient evidence to bring the case 
before court, without, however, getting a conviction in each 
case. In two thirds of the complaints no court proceedings 
could even be started. Partly, because the offender could 
not be found, and partly because the evidence was so scanty 
as not to enable the beginning of a court hearing. It is 
possible, though we have no evidence to support. this, 
that a considerable percentage of these two third undiscovered 
offenders continue to commit sexual offences, and continue 
to afflict great harm on young children. 
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Some Aspects of Victims 


Since we enacted the Law of Evidence Revision (Pro- 
tection of Children) in 1955, we are able to gather material 
about the offenders and the victims alike. It enables us 
to investigate and to evaluate some of the manifold aspects 
involved. It is common knowledge that girls are numerically 
more often victims than boys. This experience is also much 
more meaningful and has greater consequences to them than 
to boys. Girls are likely to be more sensitive to such exper- 
iences which may even determine their character formation. 
Later on, during motherhood, the reaction pattern to problems 
of bringing up their own children may be unconsciously deter- 
mined by their experience in this field. If they are harmed 
at a tender age, they tend to develop behaviour difficulties, 
neurotic traits, or to become delinquents. Some of these 
girls become unable to marry, or to succeed in marriage, 
without understanding the real reasons. In Israel, and 
probably in many other places as well, the girl who has been 
a victim of a sexual offence, particularly if she has reached 
the age of 10-12 years, is often stigmatized by her family 
and her neighbourhood. Her own guilt feelings enhance 
the strange position she has acquired in her family and 
environment, and the way is thus sometimes paved to pro- 
miscuity and to prostitution. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently realized to what extent 
small children may get involved as victims of a sexual 
offence. According to our available data about sexual 
offences against children, there were 70% girls involved. 
More important still, 60% of them were in age group 5-10 
years, and 15% under 5 years of age. Sometimes these 
small children did not understand properly what had been 
done to them. 

An interesting feature is that their counterpart, the boys, 
are also most highly represented in the 5-10 years age group, 
namely with 55% of all the boys affected. An indication 
of important differences between the sexes can be guessed 
by analysing the 12 to 14 years age group. Among all girls 
affected, 11%.belong to this group, but among boys they 
were represented to the extent of 21.5%. It can be assumed 
that puberty symptoms can account for this difference. 
Whereas girls become withdrawn and shy, boys become 
outgoing and aggressive. Among them, curiosity may also 
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play a greater role than with girls. From our experience 
we can state that curiosity on the part of children is generally 
an important contributory factor, which may ultimately lead 
them to become victims. 

Another aspect warrants some explanation. Israel is a 
heterogeneous society which is going through a constant 
process of change. There has been a great influx of new- 
comers from Oriental communities within the last ten years, 
which has doubled the Jewish population. For all Oriental 
Jews, to settle in Israel meant transplantation into a com- 
petitive society, urbanized and industrialized according to 
the mid-twentieth century Western pattern. It means a 
change from a rigorous and strict cultural background, as is 
traditional in Moslem countries, to a free and uninhibited 
Western-oriented society. This sudden change is sufficient 
to disrupt the normal functioning of individuals and of 
families. Special significance is due to the social status of 
women. In the countries we are discussing here, the social 
status of females is very much inferior to that of males. In 
Israel, however, the social status of females is equal to that 
of men. All occupations and professions are open to 
females, and there is also equal pay for both sexes for 
the same jobs. Here we witness a constant process of 
change in conceptions and values. These occur within the 
family unit and towards society at large. For many, adults 
as well as children, it is for a considerable time a rather 
confusing situation. 

Temptations in the new situation are much greater than 
in the previous environment, and under these conditions 
latent tendencies become more easily manifest. There can 
be no doubt that controls from within and from without are 
weakened and sometimes ineffective. The slackening of 
these controls, together with individual inclinations, are 
certainly contributory factors of major importance. 

On this account, the opinion has been voiced that the 
increase in sexual offences is due to the clash of cultures 
which is taking place here. The mere fact of women and 
girls going to school and working in offices and factories, the 
habit of wearing light dresses, or the opportunity to play 
and to swim together, may all have negative repercussions 
among newcomers from backward countries. Yet we have 
so far no real evidence to suggest that newcomers from Oriental 
communities are more numerous as offenders as proportiona- 
tely due to their representation within our society. In spite 
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of the “logic ” of the above-mentioned motivations, conclu- 
sions should be carefully considered. 


A New Approach in Israel 


In Israel we felt that a law, aiming to protect children 
who have been victims of a sexual offence, was a matter of the 
greatest importance. Such a law was passed by the Knesset 
(Parliament of the State of Israel) on June 7th, 1955. It is 
called “ Law of Evidence Revision (Protection of Children) 
5715-1955 ”. According to the circumstances and severity 
of the particular offence committed, Criminal Codes make 
provisions—subject to traditional judicial methods in each 
country—for the punishment of the offender. Public feelings 
run high when sexual offences become known, and the 
public is particularly shocked if children are the victims 
of such offences. However, the conspicuous feature the 
world over is that no legislation has yet been enacted to 
protect the children—post factum—who have been the 
victim of a sexual offence. No legal provisions exist to 
ensure that the traumatic experience for the particular child 
concerned should be diminished, or at least be relieved, with 
the help of appropriate methods of investigation. Society 
is satisfied, as it were, to apprehend the offender, and if 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming, to punish him. As 
already stated above, only a small percentage of sex offenders 
are brought to court. For the benefit of the large group 
of victims whose character formation may have been affected 
by this‘ experience, no adequate means of protection exist. 
It is our duty to provide these, at least at the stage at which 
we are still able to protect the child from further damage. 

There are the following major points in the above- 
mentioned law : 


1. No child under 14 years shall be investigated, exa- 
mined or heard as a witness in the matter of an offence 
against morality, save with the permission of a youth 
examiner. 


2. A statement by a child as to an offence against 
morality committed upon his person, or in his presence, or 
of which he is suspected, shall not be admitted as evidence, 
save with the permission of the youth examiner. 


3. For the purpose of the Law, youth examiners shall 
be appointed after consultation with an appointment com- 
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mittee. This committee shall consist of a judge in the 
juvenile court (Chairman of Committee), an expert in mental 
hygiene, an educator and an expert in child care. 


4. Evidence as to an offence against morality taken 
and recorded by a youth examiner, and any minutes or report 
of an examination as to such an offence prepared by a youth 
examiner, are admissible as evidence in Court. 


5. Where evidence as referred to above has been sub- 
mitted to the Court, the youth examiner may be required 
to re-examine the child and ask him a particular question, 
but he may refuse to do so if he is of the opinion that further 
questioning is likely to cause psychic harm to the child. 


6. A person shall not be convicted on evidence by a 
youth examiner unless it is supported by some other evidence. 


This latter point is in accordance with Anglo-Saxon 
traditional judicial methods in sex offences, which are also 
applied in Israel. It is a safeguard against mischievous, 
false, imaginary or revengeful accusations. The dangers of 
vindictive feelings particularly in this field, which is generally 
emotionally charged—overtly or concealed—should by no 
means be overlooked. Much harm can be done even by 
mere accusations, which are found on close scrutiny to be 
without foundation. 


Traditional Methods of Investigation 


When the prosecuting authorities have sufficient material 
against a particular person, they naturally base their case 
first of all on the information received from the child who 
was the victim or the witness of the offence. Here we are 
up against a severe handicap for the child concerned. Victims 
of sexual offences, who are, as we have seen, in the large 
majority girls under the age of 10 years, are called upon to 
relate to the police what happened to them, elaborating on 
as many details as possible. In fact, the more details a 
child is able to convey, the more likelihood exists of bringing 
about an apprehension and conviction of the offender. For 
many children this mean a re-living, or re-experiencing, of 
what was in many cases a most unpleasant and traumatic 
experience. Often children have difficulties in going through 
this experience again, and there begins the process of “ block- 
ing ”, “ forgetting ”, or conveying “ false descriptions ”, etc. 
Sometimes these features are prompted by guilt feelings on 
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the part of the child. These guilt feelings may originate 
from the child himself, or they may be the result of outside 
intervention, mostly influenced by members of the family. 
In this process, even the most benign methods of investiga- 
tion can contribute considerably to emotional difficulties of 
children. These are not always realized by the investigator, 
mainly because he is trained to investigate criminals and not 
victims. It is usually also not his task to get involved with 
aspects which, according to their nature, belong to an entirely 
different field, and which are not integrated into the usual 
investigation methods. 

It is obvious that inherently the focus of the investiga- 
tion is to gather material in order to bring about a conviction 
of the offender. No particular attention is paid to the 
emotional upheavals for the child concerned. This is hardly 
appreciated as being part ofthe issue. However, parents, and 
sometimes teachers, observe changes in children which take 
place either immediately after the offence, or some time 
later. There are children who react with vomiting, depres- 
sions, vagrancy, truancy, nightmares and other symptoms. 
These changes in the behaviour of children lead in many 
cases to disclosure of what happened to them, because children 
are often afraid to tell their parents about it, and will do so 
only after being questioned. 

It is acknowledged as fundamental to human rights that 
a defendant is entitled to rebut any charge brought against 
him and to try to prove his innocence. In these cases, he 
can often only do this when confronted with the child con- 
cerned. However, a defendant may exploit the child’s fear 
of telling the whole story in Court in front of him, or he may 
try to cast doubt on the child’s story by involving him in 
self-contradiction, which might induce the judge to acquit 
him. It can be said that it is the child who is even in greater 
jeopardy if required to appear in Court, where he is confronted 
with the offender, and where he may be subjected to cross- 
examination. This may be a more traumatic experience 
than the-offence itself. Sometimes it is only the court 
appearance and cross-examination which make him realize 
that he has been the victim of a sexual offence. The import- 
ance attached to his stand in the witness-box supplies him 
with phantasy-material which bears perhaps only little 
relation to the offence itself, and behaviour difficulties may 
easily ensue. Such an appearance in Court may put the 
child in the wrong, thus adding insult to injury. 
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Many countries have provided, by law or through 
administrative regulations, that children’s evidence relating 
to sexual offences shall be heard in camera only, in order to 
lessen the ordeal for the child, but this provision is a very 
inadequate safeguard. The court appearance, the inevitable 
anxiety, and above all the unconscious fear of punishment, 
may have traumatic and detrimental effects, even when 
children are accompanied by parents or other relatives. 

A case in point is a girl of nine years, who made friends 
with a young man in a public garden where she used to play. 
One day, while t«lking to her, he forced her into his lap 
and played with her genitals. She was so horrified that 
she could not even cry out, let alone escape. Some time 
later she was found there by her mother in a very disturbed 
state. The parents informed the police and volunteered 
what information they could. There followed a further 
ordeal for the child, who had to make a detailed statement to 
the police of what she had done and what the man had done. 
This was followed by a medical examination. Soon after- 
wards she was taken to attend an identification parade, and 
then had to make a further statement to the police, who 
required additional information. Not long afterwards she 
showed marked emotional disturbance, and the parents 
obtained analytical treatment for her. About a year later, 
the offender was brought to court, and the child was sum- 
moned to give evidence. The father was appalled. The 
child was just starting to recover, and he feared that a new 
re-living of her traumatic experience in Court might undo 
the progress which had been made, and might make further 
progress impossible. In his despair he said: “ It seems to 
me that my child has to pay too high a price. Perhaps it 
would have been better for her if I had not turned to the 
Police at all ”. 

As members of society, we may feel satisfied when 
appropriate action is taken against a culprit who has com- 
mitted an offence against a child. But we must also consider 
the welfare of the child, and this aspect has not received 
enough attention so far. 


The Youth Examiner 


In accordance with the spirit of this Law, the Appoint- 
ment Committee decided to choose as youth examiners 
mainly professional workers who are trained to understand 
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human behaviour and motivations, and skilled in the tech- 
nique of interviewing. It was felt that an appropriate 
expert approach at the initial slage would minimise the 
traumatic effect for a child who had been victim, or witness- 
victim. When the child has to tell his story, the first contact, 
the way in which questions are asked and further details 
required, are of the greatest importance, as well as the neutral 
environment in which the statement is taken. Our custom 
now is to tell parents who lodge a complaint with the police 
that a youth examiner will contact them about it. Then 
the child’s statement is taken in his own home or at the 
youth examiner’s office or home. This avoids the investig- 
ation at the police station, which would be likely to stimulate 
guilt feelings and to be interpreted as a punishing situation. 
We feel it is most important for the children involved to be 
examined by a professional and understanding person, and 
this in itself may have therapeutic value for them. However, 
there are certain essential requirements for a youth examiner 
which are foreign to his initial professional training. Inherent 
in the task of the youth examiner is to acquire some know- 
lege in lega! procedures, particularly in matters relevant to 
offences against morality. In this field belongs also behaviour 
in Court and at cross-examination especially. A proper and 
fearless stand in the witness-box, straightforward answers 
and explanations free from psychological jargon, are essential 
requirements. It is no paradox to say that these can be 
acquired and integrated more or less easily by professional 
people trained in Social Sciences. It might be more difficult 
for people trained in legal conceptions to acquire real feeling 
and understanding in the dynamics of human behaviour and 
in interviewing techniques. Strange as it may sound, an 
adequately trained youth examiner can make a real con- 
tribution to the legal profession which, in relation to sexual 
offences, needs a new and more challenging approach. 

Often the child’s statement is not sufficient, or there is 
need for a physical examination, a visit to the scene of the 
offence or attendance at an identification parade. It is his 
duty to be present at these activities. The appropriate 
handling of an expert, having in mind the needs of the child 
as well as those of society, seems expedient for all concerned. 
The impression is that the presence of the youth examiner 
gives the child the necessary support and confidence apt to 
minimize, as far as possible, a harmful situation. 

The youth examiner must also bear in mind that it is 
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he who may have to undergo cross-examination on the infor- 
mation which he obtains from the child. He therefore has 
to note not only the factual material, but also the gestures, 
expressions and other details of the child’s behaviour. It 
may be very frustrating if an offender is acquitted owing 
to insufficient ewidence, or if the verdict is less severe than 
it should be according to the circumstances as known to the 
youth examiner. The general public is also apt to be upset 
if its idea of retribution is not satisfied. However, if youth 
examiners know how to focus their attention on this special 
task and accept it as such, they will usually be able to 
satisfy both needs. 

Although the function of the youth examiner is clearly 
defined and limited in law, his alertness to an overall situa- 
tion can be of great value. The youth examiner who is 
accustomed to understand and evaluate emotional and social 
conditions can promptly refer to the appropriate agency 
those children who seem to need specialized help. This may 
often be of urgent importance for the child and his parents. 
It also satisfies the community’s need for the prevention of 
mental ill-health. In the course of investigating a case of 
indecent assault against an eight year-old girl, a youth 
examiner paid three visits to her home at different times of 
day, but never found the parents at home. The girl always 
said that they had just gone out. The home and the children 
were neglected. The girl was in charge of her two younger 
siblings, aged 6 and 3 years. The offender took advantage 
of the fact that the children were alone for long hours to 
visit them and bribe them with little gifts. 

Having obtained all the necessary details about the 
offence, the youth examiner felt it her duty to inform a social 
agency of the plight of these three neglected children, with 
the result that they were brought before the court as being 
in need of care and protection. In this case, not only was 
the victim of the offence protected, but the two younger 
children also. 

Similarly, a 13 year-old girl was seduced by a young 
man who then tried to exploit her by employing her as a 
prostitute. She was a dull girl, and responded eagerly to 
his promises of money, visits to the cinema and pretty 
clothes. Her parents had given up hope of changing her 
behaviour, and did not allow her home any longer. For- 
tunately, the situation was discovered quite at the outset of 
her new career. The youth examiner realized that the girl 
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was unlikely to improve and something drastic should be 
done beyond investigating the case of the assault. She 
enquired into the girl’s background and found that a charge 
was pending on a minor offence, committed some time ago 
by the girl. On this she was brought to the juvenile court 
in order to prevent further trouble, and was sent to a resi- 
dential school, where she adjusted fairly well after some 
initial difficulties. There are now quite good prospects for 
her rehabilitation. 

We are aware of the fact that the nature of this law 
requires well-qualified people for this job. It depends 
entirely on their decision whether a child appears in Court 
as a witness or not. This may sometimes determine and 
sway court decisions. Yet we have not so far the impression 
that more defendants are acquitted than was the case prior 
to this law coming into force. This is also the impression 
of the prosecuting authorities. In this connexion, it is 
worthwhile scrutinizing the decisions made by youth exa- 
miners in relation to the crucial question whether a child 
should appear in Court in order to give evidence or not. 
Our legal procedure in these cases is that in each case when 
a child under 14 years is called upon to give evidence, the 
youth examiner must declare first whether he grants permis- 
sion or not. The law prescribes that generally children 
under this age should not give evidence, and the decision 
which has to be made is whether an exception can be made 
in a particular case according to circumstances. If the youth 
examiner has granted permission, evidence is given in his 
presence. This is important because it gives the child moral 
support while standing in the witness-box, or being in the 
court room, even if this be the chambers of the judge. 

Of investigations which youth examiners made during 
over two years, 63% were children under 10 years (victim 
and witness). Ten per cent of them were allowed to give 
evidence in Court. Practically all of them had reached 
8 years of age. This group represented 7 % of all the children 
investigated. Quite a different approach was taken with 
the older age group, namely, 10-14 years. Of all children 
investigated there were 37% in this age group, and of them 
35% were allowed to give evidence. This group represented 
13% of all children investigated. 

These few figures illustrate the way our youth examiners 
have used their discrimination. There was a non-permissive 
attitude in the lower age group, and a more permissive 
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attitude, up to a third, in the upper age group. These 
decisions support our hope that this law will succeed in 
establishing itself. 


Reactions of Children 


Obviously, children react differently according to their 
personality make-up, their age, the atmosphere of their home 
and last but not least, to the circumstances and character 
of the offence. Generally speaking, an indecent assault 
always has detrimental repercussions, and because of the 
nature of the offence, many children try to conceal what has 
happened. Some children seem wholly undisturbed, others 
pretend to be so, still others have very strong guilt feelings. 
There are children who are ashamed of what happened to 
them, and those who have a tendency to show off and tell 
their friends rather proudly of their experiences in this field. 
Innocent or semi-innocent provocations on the part of children 
also play a role, as already mentioned. Often children get 
involved in sexual play out of curiosity,.or they are dragged 
into it accidentally. Some continue for longer periods 
without disclosing it out of fear lest discovery might expose 
them to punishment by parents or to abuse among their 
friends. Yet, sexual play, at pro-puberty and puberty age, 
particularly if not involving genuine sexual intercourse, is 
a source of attraction and satisfaction to many, This sti- 
mulant cannot be overlooked. 

For these reasons, child victims of sexual offences often 
continue to participate and influence their friends to do 
likewise. In this way, a sexual offender may be supplied 
with victims without any exertion on his own part. The 
general impression is that children who are able to talk freely 
of what happened to them are perhaps emotionally not so 
much affected. This may be different with children who 
repress the happenings, and object strongly to talking about 
the whole affair. In these cases particularly, a skilled 
investigator can be of great benefit to the child. 


Attitude of Parents 


Parents who learn that their child has been involved 
in an offence against morality often beat them and heap 
them with reproaches and insults. These spontaneous 
parental reactions may account for the secretiveness which 
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such children often show. This is apt to delay appropriate 
action, and possible failure to find the necessary evidence 
for a prosecution may result from it. It is of vital importance 
that the investigation take place as soon as possible, both 
for the child’s sake and that of the suspect, who may be 
detailed in custody on the basis of the child’s information. 
Many a parent considers the whole affair to be settled once 
an arrest has been made. 

Parents’ attitudes and feelings abcut the offence play 
an important part in the investigation process and at later 
proceedings. Feelings of revenge against the offender may 
completely override the needs of the child. By projecting 
onto the accused their own guilt feelings, based perhaps on 
the neglect of the child, they are able to relieve their own 
discomfort. Sometimes parents manifest the same symptoms 
as the child involved in the offence ; this occurs more often 
in the case of mothers than of fathers. They suffer from 
feelings of guilt, shame and fear lest the neighbours hear 
of what happened, and anxiety about the child’s future. 
Some mothers find it very hard to speak of all this ; others 
refuse information and prevent their children from giving it. 
Often they say: “She has suffered enough damage, don’t 
stir it all up again ”. 

Yet, we have seen time and again how surprisingly 
quickly many parents realize how different the investigation 
of a youth examiner is from that of the police. This enables the 
youth examiner to get the cooperation of most parents, who 
are usually grateful for an understanding and professional 
approach which helps them and their child. It is often of 
the greatest importance in re-establishing parent-child re- 
lationships, and thus for the child’s future development. 


Dilemma of the Police 


It is difficult for the police to integrate youth examiners 
into their investigations. They constitute, as it were, a 
“foreign body ”, within a tightly-knit unit which has its own 
traditions and methods of investigation. It is hard for the 
police to depend on civilians whose training has nothing in 
common with their own, and the resulting resentment is 
obvious. Court appearance constitutes a further problem. 
If the youth examiner is not used to court appearance and 
court procedure, he may well spoil a good case, and the 
offender thus acquitted may continue to be a menace to 
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society. This gives the police justification for objections 
against allowing such people to interfere in matters in which 
they are not expert. There are many ways of demonstrating 
that it is one thing to make a law, and another to implement it. 

Fortunately, in spite of initial misgivings, the police in 
Israel has by and large cooperated in implementing the law 
in its true spirit. 


Conclusions 


In this brief outline, new methods of investigation have 
been described for children involved in offences against 
morality. Since this new law came into force three years 
ago, youth examiners have been implementing a new ap- 
proach, because they alone are now entitled to investigate 
the child, and they are also entitled to appearin Court to 
give evidence on behalf of the child. Various aspects of sex 
offenders have been discussed as seen from the Israeli scene. 
Purposely no mention has been made of court decisions in 
those cases where a conviction was ‘made, because this 
belongs to a different chapter. 

It is maintained that the new system as employed in 
Israel may result in more people reporting such offences to 
the authorities, instead of concealing them. This is in the 
interest of society, the child and the offender. 

















The Social and Professional Integration 
of Handicapped Adolescents 


by Dr. Umberto DELL’Acogua 
Health Department, City of Milan 


Present-day studies on the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped child are concentrating on three principal aspects of 
the problem : early diagnosis of the type and gravity of the 
handicap ; rehabilitation through psycho-medical therapy 
and social integration envisaged both as professional training 
and as the fostering of the individual’s capacity for adjust- 
ment and for establishing relations ; and finally, the adequate 
preparation of the family and society as a whole, so as to 
improve their relations with the handicapped child: 

The problem of social integration is being extensively 
studied by the Research Section of the Health Department 
of Milan, where for some time now we have been carrying 
out studies and elaborating plans aimed at the ever more 
satisfactory rehabilitation of the handicapped in general and 
the motor-handicapped in particular. One of the tasks of 
this Section is, in fact, to arrange meetings with parents 
and train public opinion to consider the handicapped child 
as a person like anyone else, with the same problems con- 
cerning his work and his life in general. 

The adjustment of the motor-handicapped child to the 
working world raises problems for those in the teaching and 
medical professions, and even for the public assistance 
authorities, which are by no means easy to solve. The 
encouragement which we have received from the Mayor of 
Milan, Prof. Ferrari, as well as the assistance given us by 
Prof. Ragazzi of the Health Department and Dr. Castoldi, 
Youth Welfare Inspector, have enabled our Research Section 
to tackle these problems from the health, psychological and 
social aspects in a new way, aimed at finding out the interests 
and potentialities of handicapped children with a view to 
their professional specialization. 

You will therefore not be surprised to learn that we 
have conducted this year—as we did last year, though in a 
different form—experimental research with the object of 
discovering the innate or acquired artistic talents of these 
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children, and, more particularly, of establishing what are 
the factors which determine artistic capacity and account 
for differentiation among those boys having particular 
artistic aptitudes. 

I undertook this research not so much with the object 
of steering these handicapped boys towards pure artistic 
expression—for only a very small proportion of them will 
be capable of this—but rather of pointing out to them new 
professions in the field of commercial art, i.e. decorative 
design techniques and publicity, which can assure the future 
even of handicapped young people if they have aptitude 
and vocation and receive appropriate training and guidance. 

Intelligent cooperation between workers in the medical, 
psychological and educational fields can ensure that these 
factors are borne in mind by those whose professional duties 
bring into contact with these boys and whose task it is to 
help them in their social integration. 

But there is another reason for familiarizing these 
children with the world of art and of culture in general : 
the fact that through the understanding of art handicapped 
children can, in so far as this is possible, progress to critical 
analysis and the understanding and appreciation of artistic 
values and the other values of life. We are, in fact, seeking 
to influence their futures in the working world so that they 
may be accepted as specialists in certain specific branches, 
and at the same time to give them a spiritual opening which 
will render them capable, in face of the unforeseen difficulties 
of life, of affronting new problems without the danger of 
their retiring into themselves. 

There is no doubt, and the results of these boys’ visits 
to the Art Gallery of Brera where they were given the op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion through questionnaires 
and artistic selection bear this out, that the boys have 
gained in depth, have developed and that they are seeking 
other fields where their capacity for critical appreciation 
might be useful. 

In the carrying out of this important research, which 
requires repeated tests and questionnaires and the registra- 
tion of reactions with a control group, our Office has enjoyed 
the cooperation of the Didactic Section of the Brera Art 
Gallery as well as that of the teaching staff of the Special 
School for the Motor Handicapped of Milan, for whom these 
gatherings at the Art Gallery have provided the opportunity 
of observing their present and former pupils together. 
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The course, which lasted three months, took place at 
the Brera Art Gallery, the Poldi Pezzoli Museum, the Exhib- 
ition of Lombardian Art and the Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting, and ended on a Sunday morning on the 
topmost point of the Cathedral, to which all the participants 
either climbed themselves or were carried. 

It is worth adding that this action of social integration 
does not only affect the children but also all those who come 
in contact with them in any way, from the teacher to the 
friendly person who helps them up the stairs, from the lift- 
boy to the passer-by who helps them cross the street. All 
gain from it, for human contacts with these boys are becom- 
ing perceptibly more natural and losing their traces of arti- 
ficial and sentimental feelings. This is already a great deal. 

In October, when the schools re-opened, we chose a 
group of normal children of the same age (12-15) and cultural 
background and who were undergoing the same professional 
and commercial training as our boys of the Brera experiment 
to act as a control group. 

At the end of our common work, the two groups will 
meet ; this will mean another section of society which will 
be coming in contact with our boys, and this contact will 
last until the boys meet again in the working world and adult 
life, when each will be living according to his own possibilities 
and responsibilities. 

We have also encouraged parents to attend these sessions 
at the Brera Art Gallery together with their handicapped 
children, for discussions begun over works of art may well 
be continued in the home, thus breaking down the barriers 
of solitude which differences in age and fitness tend to erect. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


General Council 


The General Council of the International Union for Child Welfare 
meets every two years; delegates from its member organizations 
gather together to hear and approve the Secretary General’s report 
on the work of the previous two years, receive the reports on the 
activities of the members, approve new applications for affiliation, 
elect the officers and Executive Board members and—most important 
of all—decide on the general policy for the future programme. 

This year, the General Council met for two days, 18th and 19th 
July, in Brussels, under the presidency of Mr. Leonard W. Mayo. 
Eighteen out of the twenty Executive Board members were present, 
as was Mrs. Morier, one of the Honorary Presidents. 

Forty-two organizations sent delegates to the Council, which 
admitted several new members : 


— as full members: the Italian Red Cross; the National 
Institute for Social Insurance, Spain; and the Child Welfare 
Council of Venezuela ; 


—- as associate members: the Department of Education, 
Geneva; the Fondation officielle de l’Enfance, Geneva; 
and the Council for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Manila (Philippines). 


The Council gave provisional approval to the admission of three 
organizations which had still to confirm their applications officially 
and requested the Secretariat to obtain additional information about 
two others. 

The work of the Council had been carefully prepared by the 
Executive Board and its Committees (Membership, Finance and 
Programme). 

The Programme Committee had devoted a good deal of time 
to studying the United Nations Draft Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child, at present on the agenda of the Human Rights Com- 
mission. The Committee prepared a revised text, incorporating 
several amendments, in the light of experience gained by the I.U.C.W. 
with the Declaration of Geneva, endeavouring to lighten the original 
text, to shorten it and place the principles in a more logical order, 
without cutting any of the essentials. The General Council decided 
that this revised text, with a few minor changes, should be sub- 
mitted in the Union’s name to the United Nations and to all the 
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1.U.C.W.’s member organizations, so that they could get in touch 
with their governments, asking them to recommend its acceptance. 
Some delegates feared that public opinion would interpret this as 
meaning that the Union was abandoning the Declaration of Geneva, 
which they preferred because of its conciseness. But, for the present, 
it was in fact only a question of the Union making a positive contribu- 
tion in the drafting of the United Nations text. 

As shown by the Secretary General in his report, the period 
from 1956-58 has been a real period of transition. At Bonn, in 1956, 
the General Council had accepted the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of a Group of Experts who had made a close study of the 
constitution and activity of the I.U.C.W.; the Council had also 
adopted a scale of membership dues, but at that time it did not 
know who would succeed Mr. Georges Thélin as Secretary General 
of the Union. Mr. MuLock Houwenr, who took up his duties at the 
end of May 1957, spent much of his first year travelling, to make 
contact with the member organizations in as many countries as 
possible, to learn at first hand about their needs and what they 
expected from the Union, and also what they themselves could offer 
to help the children of other lands. 

In his report, Mr. Mulock Houwer showed that in very many 
countries, the needs in the field of child welfare were enormous. 
But in those where the level of economic development was high, 
the general public was stirred mainly by such calamities as earth- 
quakes and floods, or tragedies like the Hungarian exodus, accom- 
panied by the most striking news stories which stimulated generosity. 
Alas, there existed also what might be calléd “ permanent calamities ” 
which, because they were chronic, did not move the public or the 
mutual aid agencies. The fate of illegitimate children was one of 
these grave problems—not to mention the crippled, blind or deaf 
children. And, in addition, it could be seen that everywhere the 
family was no longer fulfilling its former traditional role, with the 
result that the number of children in need of care was growing 
rapidly, without there being adequate means available to meet 
these needs. 

It must be borne in mind that the extent and quality of practical 
social work, including child welfare work, that it was possible to 
undertake in a given country depended largely on the economic, 
social and cultural conditions of that country. The I.U.C.W. could 
not change these; not could it influence the fundamental causes of 
misery in some countries, such as lack of resources, primitive agri- 
culture, absence of industry, incompetence of officials, bad political 
system, to mention only a few important factors. These brought 
in their train symptoms of social disease such as appalling housing 
conditions, a high infant mortality rate, illiteracy, unemployment, 
under-employment, the exploitation of children, lack of schooling 
and vocational training facilities and so on. 

Because of such fundamental problems, the Union could only 
try to bring about a superficial treatment of these symptoms, until 
such time as these countries became able to organize their social 
services in such a way as to meet, more or less, all the needs of their 
children. 

But, in fact, both practical mutual aid and the aid given in child 
welfare programming were more than a mere treatment of symptoms, 
because they contributed to the improvement of services, the intro- 
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duction of better working methods, the encouragement of training 
of personnel and to laying the foundations of deeper knowledge in 
social policy, methodology and work techniques. 

The Secretary General quoted a number of examples showing 
what could be done very quickly in several countries to meet certain 
urgent needs, if only the good will and necessary funds were available. 

During the discussion, several delegates emphasized the need 
for a more active policy of mutual aid, while others gave warnings 
about a too ambitious programme which exceeded the real resources 
of the Union and its members, and could only lead to disappointment 
on all sides. 

But, as Mrs. FREEMAN so well phrased it at the closing meeting, 
we should not allow ourselves to be discouraged by these difficulties, 
but rather regard them as a challenge to go forward. 

Under the Union’s bye-laws, one third of the ordinary members 
of the Executive Board retire every two years. Hence, it was 
necessary this year to take leave, with regret but with much appre- 
ciation, of the most senior Board members : Mrs. FEYERICK NEVEJAN 
(Belgium), Mr. Har_uoro (Finland), Dr. ReinHoup (Israel) and 
Dr. SAUNDERS (United States), the fifth vacancy having been created 
by the death of Mrs. Hannah Sen (India). Mr. H. Takata (Japan) 
was elected Vice President in place of Mrs. SEN, and Mrs. Indira 
GANDHI (India), Mr. Horsten (Denmark), Dr. Boscu Marin (Spain), 
Mr. LEDERMANN (Switzerland) and Mr. Reip (United States) were 
invited to serve as Board members for a six-year term. 

The full account of the session, the Secretary General’s report 
for 1956-58 and the reports of many of the Union’s member organiz- 
ations will shortly be published in a special booklet, which is now 
at the printers; copies of this may already be ordered from the 
Secretariat. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 


An ad hoc meeting was held at the European office of the United 
Nations on 27th and 28th May with the object of making recommenda- 
tions to the Administrative Committee on Coordination. The 
meeting was chaired by Mr. Kurt Jansson, who is responsible for 
rehabilitation questions at the Bureau of Social Affairs, and brought 
together representatives from the United Nations, UNESCO, WHO, 
the International Labour Organization and the Conference of World 
Organizations interested in the Handicapped (Mr. Donald Wilson, 
Mrs. J. M. Small, Miss M. J. Neilson and Mr. René Guicharnaud). 

The Conference noted that there had been a tremendous growth 
in the demand for rehabilitation services and in action taken to 
initiate and expand such services. This interest had resulted in 
an increasing number of requests for assistance being submitted to 
the various international organizations and non-governmental 
organizations concerned with this programme. During the period 
1947 to 1953, emphasis was clearly on the provision of fellowships 
and scholarships, but since 1954 the number of experts requested 
for survey missions, advisory missions and the establishment of 
pilot rehabilitation centres rose sharply compared with the requests 
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for fellowships. There had also been a shift of emphasis in the 
programme from Europe to Asia, the Middle East and Latin America. 

As the funds available were not sufficient to meet all the needs, 
they must be employed as rationally as possible. It was essential, 
for instance, that the time of experts from abroad should not be 
wasted through lack of adequate preparation of their missions or 
delay in nominating their national counterparts. In certain cases, 
it might first be necessary to send a consultant to review the arrange- 
ments before the arrival of the expert himself. It was also essential 
for projects to be followed up to ensure that the recommendations 
of the expert were properly carried out. 

The non-governmental organizations could render great service 
at the preliminary stage by stimulating requests for assistance and 
helping to present these in the best possible form. Various organiza- 
tions had started to provide experts themselves or to arrange for 
the holding of seminars in cooperation with inter-governmental 
organizations. 

The Conference considered that it was indispensable for the 
inter-governmental and non-governmental organizations interested 
to remain in close contact with a view to exchanging information 
on projects under study or in course of implementation. A brief 
account was given of projects at present in course of preparation or 
realization, several of which would be of benefit to children. 


Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 


The European Consultative Group which met at Geneva from 
11th to 21st August, 1958, had three groups of questions on its agenda. 
These related to prison labour, offenders against whom society needs 
special protection and young delinquents. The action to be taken 
on the latter point consisted firstly in discussing the findings of a 
working group which met at Strasburg in September 1957, and 
secondly in seeking ways and means of carrying out the studies on 
juvenile delinquency recommended by the 1955 Congress, 

It emerged from the discussion of the report of the Strasburg 
meeting (at which Mr. Mulock Houwer had taken part as an expert) 
that it was necessary to provide special treatment, of a civil or penal 
character, for young adults falling between the two categories of 
“juvenile delinquents ” and “adults”. Although the group en- 
dorsed the majority of the findings of the Strasburg meeting, it made 
certain reservations, considering, for instance, that the results 
achieved so far with attendance centres and short-term treatment 
were not yet sufficiently conclusive to justify their wider utilization. 

Concerning the second point, the United Nations Secretariat 
had consulted the Group regarding the possibility of undertaking 
a study on methods of prevention of juvenile delinquency and an 
evaluative study of the methods and techniques employed by the 
special sections of the police concerned with young people. The 
International Criminal Police Organization offered to carry out the 
second, but it did not seem possible for the United Nations to under- 
take the first themselves. After various delegates had spoken of 
studies either under way or projected in their respective countries 
which might throw some light on the question, it was decided to 
leave the initiative of such studies to the governments in the hope 
that they would communicate their results to the Secretariat. 
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The meeting of the Consultative Group was followed by a meeting 
of the specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations 
interested in these questions. It is hoped that they will extend their 
cooperation to the execution of the working programme of the 
United Nations and in particular to the preparation of the second 
congress. The agenda of this congress, which will be held in 1960, 
will include the following questions, among others : 


1. Community agencies for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


a) Study of the social services of the police force (report 
presented by the International Criminal Police Organization) . 


b) Study of other local official or voluntary community agencies. 


2. New forms of juvenile delinquency : their origin, prevention 
and treatment. 


3. Young adult offenders : special legislation and the develop- 
ment of suitable forms of treatment. 


Several participants stressed the necessity for the United Nations 
to devote more attention to problems of prevention in comparison 
with those of treatment, and also for cooperation between the NGo’s 
to be intensified with a view to avoiding the overlapping of efforts. 


High Commission for Refugees 


The United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) will cease to exist 
on 3lst December, 1958, but the needs of the refugees will continue. 
‘A special session of UNREF’s Executive Committee was held at 
Geneva on 25th September with the object of making recommenda- 
tions concerning the future action of the High Commissioner. The 
latter confirmed that the refugee camps of Europe would be com- 
pletely cleared by the end of 1960 and that the actions in the Far 
East would be terminated by the end of 1961. The various pro- 
grammes approved will entail an expense of $4,700,000, but if 
$6,000,000 could be made available it would be possible either to 
meet other pressing needs of the refugees or to speed up the camp 
clearance measures. Help to refugees remains first and foremost a 
financial question. It is for this reason that the Committee accepted 
unanimously a British proposal for the organization of a “ World 
Refugee Year ” aimed at stimulating the financial contributions of 
governments and of the public and encouraging new measures for 
permanent solution of the refugee problem. This proposal will be 
submitted for the approval of the Thirteenth General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


Summer 1958 has been particularly rich in congresses of interest 
to child welfare. 

After those of the Family and of the World Movement of Mothers, 
of which we wrote in our last number, the following congresses have 
also been held: that of Workers with Maladjusted Children (Lau- 
sanne), of Children’s Judges (Brussels), the World Child Welfare 
Congress convened by the International Union for Child Welfare, 
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that of Early Childhood Education (both of these also at Brussels), 
that of Mental Health (Vienna) and of Social Defence (Stockholm), 
not to mention national congresses such as that of the Guure nationale 
de l Enfance in Belgium. 


Workers with Maladjusted Children 


The International Association of Workers with Maladjusted 
Children held its Fourth Congress at Lausanne from 20th to 
24th June, under the presidency of Mr. Henri JouBret (France). 
This Congress, limited to three hundred participants, was attended 
by representatives from 26 countries of Europe, Africa, America 
and Asia. The biggest delegations were those of France, the Federal 
‘Republic of Germany, Italy and Belgium. 

Speaking first, Mr. PAPANEK (New York) stressed the necessity 
for in-service training for workers with maladjusted children, even in 
countries where they were already given preliminary training before 
taking up their duties. He described the possible forms this could 
take and the spirit in which it should be given. 

In the six groups which discussed this report, much stress was 
laid on the value of informal discussions between specialists in the 
fields of observation and reeducation, as also between workers from 
different types of establishments, different regions and countries. 
The problem of supervision, in its American concept, which has ~ot 
yet been introduced widely into Europe, aroused keen interest and 
led to many exchanges of views. 

The second report was given by Miss de RuAm (Switzerland) on 
the criteria for keeping a maladjusted child in his family. The 
congressists recognised the relativity of these criteria, but also the 
fact that it had now become indispensable to reorganize the pro- 
tection of children so that the family was regarded as a whole. 
This would entail the setting up of a child guidance team and the 
finding of funds to realize this. 

Considerable sums were spent on institutions, whereas treatment 
at home (on the lines of home-care in the medical field) would at 
the same time be less of a burden and yield better results. 

Institutions were certainly of great value in many cases ; some- 
times there was too much delay in using them. But they could 
also be used—more than they were at present—for brief observation 
and “ deconditioning ” periods for maladjusted young people. They 
should make efforts to reinstate the family in the child’s eyes and 
help it to improve, both before and after the child’s return. It was 
then very useful to have the cooperation of social workers trained 
in psychological techniques (of the casework variety). The help of 
voluntary and not sufficiently competent persons was no longer 
enough. It was recommended that public opinion be better informed 
about these problems with a view to encouraging more active pre- 
ventive work. The role of the school in this connection was high- 
lighted, with particular reference to special day schools and also 
to the family agencies, which ensured the coordination of all efforts 
made on behalf of families in difficulty. 

Both the reports made it clear that there was an urgent necessity 
to give social workers, particularly those workers with maladjusted 
children, such status as would facilitate the recruitment of candidates 
of a suitable quality. 
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During the General Assembly, which elected Miss Rizk (Lebanon) 
and Mr. Skaberne (Yugoslavia) as new. members of its Executive 
Committee, it was announced that new national associations were 
to be set up in the United States, Tunisia, Portugal and Brazil. 
It was decided that the next international meeting would be held 
at the end of September 1959 at Friburg/Brisgau and the Fifth 
Congress at Easter 1960 in Morocco or in September in Rome. 


Children’s Judges 


The work of this Congress, which met at Brussels from 14th 
to 18th July, was devoted to: 


a) The psychological and welfare action of Children’s Judges 
in prevention (its limits, methods and requirements) ; 


b) Probation and educative protection ; 


c) Adolescents’ Court. Extension of preventive and welfare 
work in the penal field. 


With regard to the first point, the Congress appealed for child- 
ren’s judges to take far more action in the preventive field, i.e. to 
act before an anti-social or illegal act had been committed, for instance 
by intervening in cases where authoritative action was necessary to 
settle conflicts between a child and his family or society, or to protect 
children in danger. It would be desirable, it is stated further on 
in the recommendations, for the role of the children’s magistrate 
to be extended in legal cases where the interests of the child and 
his family were directly involved. The first section attached great 
importance to the preparation and technical and legal training of 
children’s judges. 

It was perfectly understandable that children’s judges, who 
took their task very much to heart and were confronted every day 
with cases where the delinquency of children and adolescents was 
merely the result of deplorable family situations and methods of 
upbringing, would like to have the opportunity of intervening earlier 
and more extensively, but we might well ask ourselves if it was 
possible for them to act in this way within the framework of the 
judiciary system as it was at present without completely stepping 
outside their function. It was felt that this pointed to the necessity 
for a complete reorganization of the spheres of activity—perhaps 
even a fusion—of children’s courts and those civil or administrative 
services whose task it was to intervene in cases of family or children’s 
difficulties. 

It was the duty of the magistrate who prescribed measures of 
probation or supervision to see to the carrying out of these by social 
workers; it was also up to him to make any necessary changes 
regarding these measures. The second section of the Congress, 
which studied this question, stressed the necessity of protecting the 
rights of parents and also the fact that measures of this kind had 
their effect on the child’s environment as well as on the child himself. 

The third section maintained that to raise the age of penal 
minority would not solve the problem of young adults and that it 
was necessary to draw up a special code of criminal law for this 
group of offenders. 
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World Child Welfare Congress 


The Congress, which was organized by the International Union 
for Child Welfare in close cooperation with the Guvre nationale de 
l'Enfance of Belgium, brought together more than 700 participants 
from some fifty countries when it met at Brussels from 20th to 
26th July, under the presidency of Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, President 
of the I.U.C.W. 

After the opening session, which was held in one of the audi- 
toriums of the Exhibition, the Congress met at the Free University 
of Brussels, where the plenary sessions and the working groups 
took place. 

At the first plenary session, which was chaired by Mrs. K. FREE- 
MAN (Great Britain) and devoted to present-day concepts of family 
life and parent-child relationships, Mr. Gunnar DyBwap (United 
States) spoke about the effects of industrialization, urbanization and 
the mobility of workers on family life, and warned against the danger 
of applying easy generalizations to different countries or social 
groups. He did not consider that such phenomena were in them- 
selves enemies of the family, but they called for the adjustment of 
the family to the new conditions of life. It was, for instance, essential 
to examine more thoroughly the respective roles of the father and 
the mother, which had changed a lot, both in regard to each other 
and in regard to their children. 

At the second plenary session, Dr. Etienne BERTHET (Paris) 
described the help which the International Children’s Centre, of 
which he is the head, could give to national child welfare associations. 
Prof. FAVEZ BouTONIER (France) then spoke of the needs of children 
at various ages and the special responsibility of parents in this 
connection. She declined to describe these needs, considering them 
to be already well known to the congressists, but concentrated on 
their relativity, or in other words the fact that they were largely 
governed—on the emotional level, at least—by the nature of the 
relations between parents and children. Speaking of parent educa- 
tion, Prof. FAvEz BOUTONIER observed that “informed ” parents 
were too apt to lack confidence in themselves and their role and that 
furthermore they were often worried by contradictory advice; the 
essential thing was to make them realize that they were irreplacable 
in their role as parents, whatever might be their qualities and defects 
(save in exceptional cases, of course) and also that their role changed 
as their child grew up. Mr. Goossens, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Health, who chaired this session, gave an impromptu 
talk on the organization of public health in Belgium, at the request 
of Mr. Mayo. 

The third plenary session, which was chaired by Mr. Robert 
PRIGENT (France) was devoted to two very rich reports—those of 
Dr. BorKHo tp (Netherlands) and Prof. LAron (France). 

The former spoke on parents’ relations with other environments 
influencing the life of the young child. Kindergartens, day and 
residential nurseries, hospitals, etc. now formed an integral part of 
the equipment of modern life. How could they be utilized to the 
advantage and not to the detriment of the young child ? One of our 
first tasks was to take into consideration in what way these various 
environments differed from the home, to ask ourselves in each 
specific case if the child was ready to adjust himself to the environ- 
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ment and if the latter, as it was organized, was fit to take care of 
the child. It was a question of material installation as well as of 
personnel and working methods. 

Prof. LArown illustrated with the help of diagrams the multi- 
plicity of relations which could grow up between members of a family 
or between the family and other external entities. He pointed out 
that in point of fact the question was not one of relations between 
twe communities but between human beings belonging to or repre- 
senting these two communities; the human being must not be con- 
fused with his function, but the one seen behind the other. 

The following session was taken up by the talks of Dr. SUNIER 
(Netherlands) on family and community relationships in an urban 
setting and their repercussions on the child’s life, and of Miss Julia 
HENDERSON (New York) on the United Nations’ activities for children 
and families, especially from the point of view of community 
development. 

Dr. SunrER spoke of the experiences of the child psychiatry 
centre of Amsterdam, which examines and treats children with 
behaviour disturbances and socially maladjusted children. An 
investigation of 360 cases taken from among the 11,000 which had 
been dealt with in eight years revealed that there was a “ peak ” 
at about the age of eight for children of both sexes and a second 
peak for girls only between the ages of 13 and 16; that nearly 80% 
of these children had parents—more often the mother—who were 
themselves maladjusted or in some way deficient; that thesé 
' pathological families did not receive the attention they needed from 
the medical authorities and that there was a geographical con- 
centration of these cases in certain parts of the town. It was there- 
fore necessary to tackle this problem in a concentrated and systematic 
way from several angles at once and with the organized participation 
of the whole community. 

Miss HENDERSON then spoke of the way in which the community 
development programme launched by the United Nations could 
contribute to the care and upbringing of children. 

It was particularly appropriate that Mrs. Savic (Yugoslavia) 
should be the chairman of this session in that her country is one of 
those where the population participates most actively in the efforts 
to raise its health, economic and cultural levels. 

The delegates divided according to their chief interest into six 
sections, of which the themes were respectively : the home; parents 
and the very young child; parents and the pre-school child ; parents 
and the school child; parents and the adolescent ; and community 
development projects and the family (parents and children). 

As each section consisted of participants coming from different 
countries and having had different training and experience, the 
discussions in the groups were rich and animated ; it was the chairmen 
of the sections who had the difficult task of drawing the conclusions 
of these discussions. 

In addition to the excellent talks which were given in the 
plenary sessions and the introductory reports and discussions of the 
sections, the programme of the Congress included the showing of 
films on the prevention of emotional deprivation in the case of 
young children going to hospital, children’s accidents and the attitude 
of parents to lying. 
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On the evening of the last working day, the participants were 
able to hear a selection of free papers on various themes. 

The following day was set aside for excursions and visits to 
various child welfare establishments. 

The Congress ended, as it had begun, in the auditorium of the 
Exhibition, at which time the reports and conclusions of the dif- 
ferent sections were made known to the congressists, who were all 
interested to hear of the work of the groups which they had not 
been able to attend and thus get a general idea of the work carried 
out during the Congress as a whole. 

The Proceedings of the Congress, which will contain the com- 
plete text of all the talks and introductory reports given, will be 
appearing shortly and can be ordered from the I.U.C.W. Secretariat 
now. 


Early Childhood Education 


At the VIIth Assembly of the World Organization for Early 
Childhood Education (omEP) gathered people from many countries 
interested in the various aspects of education in early childhood, 
to discuss the importance of unity and continuity in the education 
of children up to seven years of age. Although this Assembly was 


‘one of the many congresses held within the framework of the World 


Fair in Brussels and had its opening ceremony at the Exhibition, 
its working sessions took place way out on the other side of the 
city, in the calm and pleasant buildings of the C.E.R.I.A. at Ander- 
lecht. 

During the Assembly, which lasted from 2nd to llth August, 
there were several plenary meetings, at the first of which Miss D. M. 
GARDNER (Great Britain) spoke about some of the child’s psycho- 
logical needs and how these might be met. The value of nursery 
education was considerable in complementing family life; of recent 
years, there had been important changes—the nursery school teachers 
had appreciated the role of the parents much more, parents had 
learnt more too, not only from the nursery school staff, but also 
in their associations with each other. 

Prof. DuBois (Belgium) gave a stimulating talk on the needs 
of the young child during growth, from the physical point of view, 
in the development of the nervous system, psycho-motor develop- 
ment and also in his emotional development and the formation of 
character. Maternal deprivation during these early years left its 
mark in the form of regression, behaviour difficulties and retarded 
growth, emotional and physical. 

A warm welcome was given by the Assembly to Mr. Harold 
Lorsez, Director of the Department of Education at uNEsco, who 
demonstrated his organization’s interest in pre-school education and 
particularly in the work of OMEP. 

There were four working commissions during the Assembly, each 
of which, where necessary, was divided into two groups so as to 
ensure that every delegate would have the opportunity to participate 
actively in the discussions. The first commission discussed how 
homes, schools and administrators could help children to- adjust 
harmoniously from one environment to another, remembering that 
they were human beings and must be respected as such. The repre- 
sentative of the I.U.C.W. participated in one of the two sub-groups 
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of this commission. This group tackled the question by reviewing the 
various environments through which a child might pass up to the 
age of seven: the home, day nursery, nursery school, play centre, 
holiday home, hospital, residential nursery or children’s home. The 
advantages of placing the very young child in a family for day- or 
weekly care instead of in a nursery were also mentioned. The group 
then discussed what could be done to provide continuity, to ease 
the child’s transition from one environment to another, to ensure 
that within an institution he had as constant a relationship as 
possible with one adult, that when he arrived in a new place his 
history should be available to the responsible staff and that, of 
utmost importance, there should.be the closest cooperation with his 
parents at all stages. 

The second commission dealt with those activities appropriate 
for children under seven as a means of contributing to their free 
physical, emotional, mental and social development. The third and 
fourth commissions discussed respectively the organization of the 
educational programme in pre-school establishments in accordance 
with the needs of the child and of society; and the interchange of 
information between the National Committees and the plan of work 
for OMEP. 

The Belgian Committee of omep added to the success of the 
Assembly by arranging several social events, including receptions 
in the magnificent City Hall and the House of Erasmus, and also 
some excursions to different parts of Belgium, combining sightseeing 
with interesting visits of observation. 


Mental Health 


The Annual Meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health 
met at Vienna from 24th to 29th August under the presidency of 
Dr. Brock CuisHoLm (Canada) former director of wuHo. 

The meeting was devoted to the mental health problems raised 
by the uprooting and resettlement of refugees and migrants—a 
problem of intense topical interest to Austria, which has taken in 
so many refugees since the war, not to mention the Hungarians in 
the winter of 1956/57. 

In his introductory talk, Dr. CuisHoim stressed the need to 
re-assess the responsibilities of mankind. We accepted certain rules 
of personal and social morality which had been formulated in times 
when conditions of life were quite different. Were our scientists, 
for instance, prepared to assume the moral responsibility attendant 
on the utilization of their discoveries ? 

Dr. Maria PrisTER gave a masterly outline of the psychological 
problems raised by the uprooting of populations, both for the migrants 
themselves and for the community which received them. She 
drew attention to the fact that these problems could arise equally 
within a country and that, in the case of foreigners, it was not so much 
ignorance of the language which was important—for this could be 
learned—but rather ignorance of its sociological values, i.e, all that 
it stood for in terms of conceptions of life. In fact, the misunder- 
standings which arose were far more the result of these different 
conceptions of life than the fact that the people did not understand 
each other’s language. In this respect some of the adjustment 
problems of voluntary migrants were not very different, as had 
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been brought out by the reports on Canada and Australia. In losing 
their roots, expatriates often lost their identity. These problems 
and others were examined in several of the reports, and were some- 
times illustrated by striking concrete examples. Certain aspects of 
them were also thoroughly discussed in the groups, which numbered 
ten or twelve participants at the most. 

The Conference should, therefore, have given all the participants 
a much better idea of what the state of refugee or immigrant means 
objectively and subjectively, and also of the importance of the 
attitude of the country of reception or asylum towards new arrivals. 


National Child Welfare Movement 


ARGENTINA 


National Council of Minors 


So as to give more effective help to unfortunate and neglected 
children, the provisional government has set up a Council of Minors, 
by decree No. 5285 (1957). 

The Council’s task will be to ensure the complete protection of 
minors and the harmonious development of the moral, intellectual 
and physical abilities of unfortunate and neglected children, to 
support the family and, where necessary, replace it. It will be an 
autonomous body, working administratively through the inter- 
mediary of the Ministry of Education and Justice. 

The Council will be responsible for the guardianship and super- 
vision of children in cases provided for by the law, for their place- 
ment and for the supervision of their general education and pro- 
fessional training ; it will intervene if the children are neglected or 
ill-treated by their parents or guardians ; it will inspect institutions 
for children and young persons and decide on what lines the children 
cared for there should be treated and educated; it will take the 
necessary steps, within the framework of the existing laws, to see 
that fathers contribute towards the support of their legitimate or 
illegitimate children. It will act as would a good father in the 
interest of his children, respecting those provisions relative to parental 
authority, guardianship and trusteeship. 

The Council will consist of a chairman, a secretary general and 
nine members appointed for three years. The two former will be 
designated by the national executive body, as will also the members, 
but on the proposal of the ministers in accordance with certain rules 
laid down by the decree. The members will all be government 
officials except for one, who will represent the voluntary child welfare 
agencies. 

An important provision lays down that every child needing 
placement must be entrusted to the Council direct, without passing 
through a remand home, prison or police station. It will be com- 
pulsory for children under the age of 2 to be sent to a home for 
babies pending their placement by the Council with foster or adoptive 
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parents. Those aged from 2 to 5 will be cared for by nurseries until 
placed in the same way. Children aged from 6 to 16 will be placed 
in separate establishments for boys and girls and then either returned 
to their parents, placed in institutions or with foster or adoptive 
parents. For young people aged between 16 and 18, placement in 
an institution is the only measure provided. 

Children who are sick, mentally backward or physically handi- 
capped will be placed in suitable establishments. 

Young people under the age of 18 who have been convicted by 
‘the juvenile courts will also, when necessary, be placed in Council 
establishments. 

The existing official institutions will be transferred to the Council 
before Ist May, 1958; private establishments will retain their inde- 
pendence, but will have to follow the guiding lines of the Council, 
which will take over their inspection. 

It is planned that the Council will organize a school for the 
training of personnel, where doctors, teachers, administrative 
personnel, social workers and inspectors will be able to take refresher 
courses. 


BELGIUM 


Congress of ONE 


To mark the year of the World Fair, the Guure nationale de 
l’Enfance held its annual congress this year on an unwontedly large 
scale, extending invitations also to the many visitors from abroad 
who had come to Belgium for other meetings, such. as the World 
Child Welfare Congress or the World Assembly of omep, but these 
visitors formed only a minority amongst the mass of uniforms— 
social workers or nurses—of ONE. 

Talks of a high quality were given by eminent professors, 
both from Belgium and abroad, on the biological, mental and 
psychological development of the child aged from 1 to 6. Other 
talks were given on various aspects of child welfare particularly 
applicable to this age group: the early discovery and preventive 
treatment of various diséases or functional disturbances, and the 
prevention of accidents. The participants had the opportunity of 
asking questions or making observations after every talk. 

The Proceedings of the Congress will be punished by the Guvre 
nationale de l’Enfance. 


GERMANY 


Do we need a new child welfare law ? 


This was the theme dealt with at the General Assembly of the 
Arbeiisgemeinschaft fiir Jugendpflege und Jugendfirsorge held at Kiel 
on 6th and 7th June, 1958. The discussion was introduced by Prof. 
WuRZBACHER (Kiel), Prof. Eyrertu (Ltineburg) and Dr. BAMBERGER 
(Munich).} 

1 Taken from Mitteilungen der Arbeiisgemeinschafi fir Jugend- 
fiirsorge, No. 25, July 1958. 
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Speaking of the social bases of the question, Prof. WuRzBACHER 
warned against the tendency to idealize the social and family con- 
ditions of bygone days in comparison with those of the present; 
this meant that some people were trying to strengthen the family 
so that it might once again be able to fulfil its former role, whereas 
others considered that the State should set up institutions intended 
to take over from the parents. It was the task of sociologists to 
make a critical analysis of the situation as it really was. 

It was true that in a predominantly agricultural community 
the future of the child was closely bound up with the situation of 
his family ; the child formed part of an economic unity and could 
expect to succeed his father after having worked under him; it was 
therefore natural that he should respect his father’s authority, but 
on the other hand, he had little chance of developing his own auto- 
nomy. The origins of the present tendency towards autonomy and 
individualization could be traced back a long way, even if it had 
only recently begun to express itself openly. People now had 
possibilities of choice which they did not have in the past: choice 
of profession or trade, of place of dwelling, of political party, of 
marriage partner, of whether or not to have children. It should 
not be forgotten either that in the past fifty years, standards of 
living had been raised considerably, which had brought about a 
certain levelling out of differences between the generations and 
social groups, greatly reduced the number of orphans and practic- 
ally wiped out the exploitation of child labour. Nevertheless, the 
rift between the increased material demands and possibilities on the 
one hand and of educational and cultural levels on the other meant 
that the liberty of choice and movement which young people enjoyed 
today did not lead to the better development of their personalities. 
This had been clearly brought out by the results of an enquiry on 
teen-age girls, but also largely applied to boys of the same age. It 
was therefore not possible to revise the child welfare law by com- 
parison with the past, but only by taking present circumstances 
into account. 

Within the framework of the family, one could also observe the 
increased independence of its members from the social and material 
points of view, but this was investing the emotional links of the 
family with even greater importance. From the economic point of 
view, children were becoming less and less a capital investment and 
more and more a financial burden. 

It was all the more remavkable that the family was remaining 
so stable, as was proved to a certain extent by the high proportion 
of divorced people who, undeterred by their first experience, got 
married again. This was also borne out by the continued desire 
to have children, although it was now more difficult to bring them 
up and parents were much less sure of themselves and their role, 
vacillating between an authoritarian attitude and the complete 
abandon of all control. 

A recent enquiry had shown that 23% of parents never played 
with their children and 34% only very rarely; 19% admitted that 
they shared in no common activity with their children. Another 
enquiry had revealed that 41% of mothers working outside the 
home all day took no interest in their children’s progress at school ; 
the figure was 28.3% for mothers remaining at home. 

These figures and other data which could not be given in detail 
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showed that all too often the family did not stimulate the develop- 
ment of the child as it ought. 

Prof. WuRzBACHER then pointed out that a large number of 
young people in Germany did not have the opportunity of continuing 
their studies beyond the compulsory primary level, which meant 
that they were denied access to a wide range of trades and profes- 
sions. Knowing this, they lost all ambition and sought compensa- 
tion in cafés and places of amusement. 

Supplementing Prof. WurzBACHER’s report and speaking from 

the psychological and educational points of view, Prof. EyFERTH 
considered that socio-educational help was child: welfare’s most 
important and most delicate task; it must be given to all families 
and not only those cases recognized as difficult ; this entailed highly 
qualified personnel, able to assume responsibility and act with 
authority and with the opportunity of constantly refreshing and 
improving their knowledge and skills. The present child welfare 
law was based on the provisions made by the Civil Code concerning 
guardianship ; the new law should be based on social and educational 
considerations. 

Dr. BAMBERGER spoke with special reference to her practical 
experience in the implementation of the present law. The essential 
aim of this was to protect the child in danger; the new one must 
play a more positive role and envisage active cooperation between 
groups of all kinds, including the schools. It was also essential for 
every young person to be able to pursue the studies or learn the 
trade for which he had the aptitude. There was still much to be 
done in the field of giving every child the opportunity of breathing 
pure air at least once a year and of providing a suitable place in 
the town for him to play in safety; the family must be given more 
support in its role; the child placed or boarded out must be provided 
with a real home and not just a setting fulfilling certain health and 
economic conditions, etc. 

On the other hand, the law must maintain a certain degree of 
flexibility, particularly as regards voluntary agencies and _ their 
relations with the public services. The new child welfare office 
must have a pronounced educative character; the organization of 
child welfare work must be based on two principles—unity and 
simplification. It must be financially independent of public assist- 
ance and it should not insist on the repayment of allowances, although 
parents and children should participate according to their means. 

Dr. BAMBERGER ended by appealing for a clear and simple 
text which everyone would be able to read and understand. 


\ ISRAEL 


Ten years of child rescue 


Like many great movements, Youth Aliyah began in a very 
modest way. A dozen young Jews, knowing that they had no future 
in the Germany of 1932, became fired with the idea of emigrating 
to Palestine and tilling the soil there. From that date until 1958, 
85,000 children and adolescents coming from 72 different countries 
have arrived in Israel under the auspices of Youth Aliyah, which 
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has generally had about 14,000 children in its care at any given 
moment. 

The type of emigration changed after the war with the mass 
entry of children who had survived the concentration camps, who 
had been hidden for years in Christian families or sheltered in mona- 
steries or who had lived in hiding with partisan groups. Then came 
the influx of Jewish children from North Africa ; these were children 
who had not suffered persecution as such, but. who had been living 
in economically and morally depressed surroundings. 

In 1951, the tempo of immigration slowed down and Youth 
Aliyah began to concern itself with the children who were already 
living in Israel with their parents, in squalid encampments on the 
outskirts of towns and cities. A special programme was drawn up 
for these children combining general cultural education with work 
on the land for a period of a year, during which time an allowance 
was made to the parents to compensate for the loss of their children’s 
earnings. The community life which the children led stimulated 
their sense of social responsibility. Later it was found possible to 
organize this type of programme on a daily basis, the children return- 
ing home every evening. Intensive six-week courses in various 
specialized branches of farming were inaugurated in 1951, and these 
have been open to Arab children since 1956. 

Youth Aliyah now offers adolescents a wide variety of oppor- 
tunities for short- or long-term general education or professional 
training. These courses, the problems raised by the various categories 
of adolescents and an appraisal of the results obtained are described 
in a vivid report by A. S. SupEr, recently published by the Public 
Relations Section of Youth Aliyah. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Maternal Protection 


A new law on employment, adopted by the National Assembly 
in December 1957, approves some of the existing regulations pro- 
tecting mothers and, in some cases, extends certain privileges until 
the child reaches the age of seven. Maternity leave is extended 
from 90 to 105 days and it is possible for mothers to add their annual 
holiday to this period. After the birth of her child, the mother 
has the right to work half-time over a period of six months, or, on 
medical recommendation, of eight months; during this time she 
draws her full pay, according to the health insurance regulations. 
If she has nobody to look after her child at home, she can work 
for only four hours a day until her child reaches the age of four. 
She will only be paid for the work she actually accomplishes, but 
as far as social insurance is concerned this period will count as though 
the mother had worked full-time during it. 

Expectant mothers after the fourth month of pregnancy and 
mothers of children aged under seven cannot be required to work 
outside their homes. Mothers with children under seven may work 
overtime if they wish, but pregnant women and those with children 
under one year are absolutely forbidden to do night work. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FAMILY LIFE 


Marriage Counselling. By J. H. Wa.tuis and H. S. Booker. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958, 313 pp., 25s. 


“ Successful marriage, the foundation of happy family life, is 
vital to the well-being of society. ” ... “To help parents and others 
to give children an appreciation of family life ; and to make available 
to young men and women before marriage such guidance as may 
promote right relationships in friendship, courtship, marriage and 
parenthood...” 

These two quotations come from the principles and aims of 
the National Marriage Guidance Council, whose work has developed 
so extensively since the end of the war. Marriage counselling was 
conceived as a “non-intrusive service”... “ to heal a sick relation- 
ship ” between husband and wife. And, in contrast to his American 
counterpart, the British counsellor is a volunteer, specially and 
carefully—very carefully—selected and trained for this work. In 
the first part of this book, Mr. Wallis describes the growth of the 
marriage guidance movement, the methods of selection and training 
of the counsellors, provisions for in-service training and assessment. 
As its title says, the book is a description of the Council’s remedial 
work, but this is in fact only one part of its whole field—others 
equally important are education and marriage preparation. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Booker gives an analysis 
of more than 25,000 cases dealt with by various Marriage Guidance 
Councils, made during three years’ research made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


EDUCATION 


Educational Psychology and Children. By K. Love ti, London, 
1958, University of London Press Ltd., 272 pp., 18s. 


This is an interesting and useful new text book, designed for 
students in the University Departments of Education and in training 
colleges and also for practising teachers wishing to extend their 
ac quaintance with psychology. 

The author has achieved a large measure of success with a 
difficult subject ; for it is no easy task to present a clear, balanced 
picture of the mass of psychological theories and research in less 
than three hundred pages—and in such a way that it holds the 
student’s interest and stimulates him to further study. It is not 
just an account of the classic and recent contributions to educational 
psychology ; there is some evaluation and the child remains in the 
centre of the picture. If student teachers can take this lead and 
pursue their study along the lines suggested here, there would surely 
be earlier recognition of children’s difficulties in the schools and 
greater appreciation of the influence of the home and the importance 
of closer, meaningful cooperation between teachers and parents. 











